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PERSPECTIVES 








THE UNPRECEDENTED RESPONSE TO THE PAYMENT-IN-KIND (PIK) and the 
other acreage reduction programs has generated the first positive reassessment of crop 
price and farm income prospects in a long time. Based on enrollment figures (some 
farmers may drop out), more than 80 million acres could be withdrawn from produc- 
tion this year, leaving planted acreage at its lowest level since the early 1970’s. 


Following up with tentative 1983 production forecasts, USDA analysts penciled in the 
smallest corn crop since 1974, the smallest cotton crop since 1975, the smallest rice 
crop since 1977, and the smallest wheat crop since 1979. Even soybeans—not a pro- 
gram crop—will be affected; production isn’t likely to match 1982’s output. If the 
year progressed according to current supply-demand projections, corn stocks would be 
down about 45% by the end of the 1983/84 season, cotton stocks down 30%, rice 
down 50%, and wheat down almost 10%. That wouldn’t end the surplus problem, but 
it would be a big step in the right direction. 


Crop prices are now expected to average well above last year’s levels, though larger 
stock adjustments would probably be needed to raise most prices to target levels. 
Prices have already registered sharp gains from harvest lows. Corn in central Illinois 
rose about 80 cents a bushel from early Janurary, when PIK was first announced, to 
early April. Farm income prospects are also looking brighter. Net farm income is 
now put in the $18-$22 bition range, up from an earlier forecast of $16-$20 billion. 
Last year’s figure: $20.4 billion. The acreage reductions should have an even greater 
impact on farm prices and incomes in 1984, especially if supply adjustments are cou- 
pled with stronger economic growth here and abroad. 


dust a few years ago, it was nearly unthinkable that farmers would soon have reason 
to take a record number of acres out of production. That’s partly evident from the 
1981 Farm Bill, which was drawn up following a ycar of drought-cut harvests and a 
decade of rapid expansion in export demand. Analysts point out that the law’s loan 
and target price provisions provide production incentives geared to continued growth 
in demand and ever-rising costs of production. As farm production expenses have 
leveled off with the slowdown in general inflation, the escalating commodity price 
supports are more attractive than anticipated. They’re competing with market sig- 
nals, slowing the production adjustments needed in the farm sector. How long will 
such adjustments be necessary? 


Slower growth in demand will continue to characterize the middle to late 1980’s, say 
most analysts—nothing matching the boom years of the 1970’s. In the last decade, 
farmers increased their grain and oilseeds acreage by nearly a third while boosting 
yields to record levels. Their output found ready markets, primarily overseas. Given 
the current surplus in stocks and the decline in exports, it appears that U.S. agricul- 
ture’s capacity to produce may now be much greater than domestic and world markets 
can absorb at established target prices. It may take several years for global demand to 
catch up. However, two years of poor harvests here or abroad could quickly convert 
our “burdensome surplus” into an asset. 


Beyond the mid-1980’s, prospects grow more uncertain. Some analysts see the recent 
stocks buildup as a temporary deviation in an emerging trend toward tighter world 
food supplies and rising commodity prices in the future. Strains in agriculture’s ca- 
pacity to produce may return to haunt us in years ahead. Others disagree, and they 
find confirmation in agriculture’s current predicament. Whatever trend finally devel- 
ops, the key issue in coming years may be neither one of surplus nor scarcity, but 
rather one of greater uncertainty, volatility, and risk. 


Now available: a detailed, preliminary assessment of PIK’s impact. Single copies can 
be obtained, as long as supplies last, from FARMLINE, Room 400 GHI Bldg., USDA, 
Wash., D.C. 20250. Ask for the PIK report. 
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Population Trends Are Reshaping America by Sherrie Meyer 


A mini-boom in births, the graying of the population, continued migration to the 
Sunbelt, and immigration of new peoples from abroad are reshaping the face of 
America. According to demographer Calvin Beale, these population trends point to 
changes in the years ahead that may affect education, employment, and housing, 
as well as agriculture and food marketing. 





Smokestacks to Services: An Economy in Transition by Patricia F. Singer 


As the dark clouds of recession lift, a new American economic structure may be 
emerging, says economist Paul Prentice. The United States and most other de- 
veloped nations are gradually shedding heavy smokestack industries as they shift 
more to service-oriented and high technology enterprises. This shift will affect the 
next generation of Americans, including farmers. 





Natural Gas and the Fertilizer Connection by Ted Eichers 10 


The tripling of natural gas prices in recent years, and sharp increases still expected, 
will affect farmers in many ways. According to economist Ted Eichers, the major 
agricultural impact centers on the fertilizer industry. Natural gas is essential to the 
production of anhydrous ammonia, the basis for nearly all the nitrogen fertilizer used 
in the United States. 














Planting Without Plowing by Lee Christensen and Richard Magleby 


According to most reports, farmers’ use of conservation tillage has increased dra- 
matically in the last decade. Economists Christensen and Magleby examine the growth 
in minimum-till and no-till farming, the reasons why so many farmers adopt these 
practices, and the not-yet-definitive results of research into yields and profitability 
under conservation tillage systems. 
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Population Trends Are © 
Reshaping America 


he ecent U.S. population trends point 
to some new challenges in the 
years ahead—challenges that may af- 
fect education, employment, and hous- 
ing, as well as agriculture and food 
marketing. 


Contrary to most predictions, the num- 
ber of births fell during the 1970's. In 
1971, the Bureau of the Census pro- 
jected a total of 40 to 49 million births 
during the decade. Instead, the baby 
count was only 33 million, down from 39 
million births in the 1960's. 


“It's always hard to predict the turning 
point in a trend,”’ says demographer 
Calvin Beale of USDA’s Economic Re- 
search Service. “The population fore- 
casters couldn't anticipate that so many 
women would be entering the work 
force, building careers, and postponing 
marriage and children. The legalization 
of abortion in 1973 also depressed the 
birth rate. Since legalization, the num- 
ber of recorded abortions has steadily 
increased, from 900,000 a year in 1974 
to more than 1.5 million in 1980.” 


Now, however, the decline in births 
seems to be reversing itself, he says. 
Many women who are nearing the end 
of their child-bearing years are starting 
families. Births increased from an aver- 
age of 3.2 million a year in the 
mia'-1970's to more than 3.7 million last 
year. The baby boom that began shortly 
after VVorid War Il peaked in 1961 with 
4.3 million births. 


No or.te c.an be sure whether the current 
baby “,nin/-boom” will turn into a bang 
or a wh,‘mper, but its impact won't go 
unnoticed. 


“Right now, the baby food market is 
doing better,” Says Beale. “And, after a 
decade of clos*ing down our schools, 
we'll soon see 1. ore children entering 
schools.”’ That may translate into a 
need for more schols and teachers; 
higher public outlay.s for education, 
school lunch programs, and other youth 
services; and greater demand for the 
foods and commercial proclucts associ- 
ated with school-age childrer). 


Some demographers believe that the 
new birth boom could be a big one. 
Fewer children were born between 
1965, the end of the last boom, and the 
late 1970's. As this group enters the la- 
bor force, they should encounter less 
competition for jobs and income, so 
they may be more optimistic about hav- 
ing larger families. 


Beale doesn’t discount this possibility, 
but he does add a few qualifiers. “|! be- 
lieve that better contraception and the 
larger proportion of women with careers 
will limit the increase in births. Also, the 
economy will be a factor. Continued re- 
cession and high unemployment would 
hold down birth rates. Right now, birth 
rates are lowest in the depressed indus- 
trial states of the Northeast and 
Midwest.” 


A “Graying” America 

Though more youngsters are showing 
up on population rolls, so are more eld- 
ers. In fact, the elderly are the most rap- 
idly growing age group in America. 


Since 1960, average life expectancy 
has increased 3.6 years to 77.6 years, 
largely because of fewer deaths from 
heart disease and stroke. A female in- 
fant born today can expect to live more 
than 81 years; a male infant about 74 
years. More people are living longer, 
and this means more older Americans 
now and in the future, Beale says. 


The number of Americans age 60 and 
up rose from about 5 million in 1900 to 


nearly 36 million in 1980. This group 
makes up around 16 percent of the U.S. 
population, compared with only 6 per- 
cent in 1900. That proportion is still 
growing and could reach close to 20 
percent by 2010 when the postwar baby 
boom population starts turning 60 years 
old. 


The graying of America has implications 
that go far beyond the well-publicized 
concerns over the Social Security sys- 
tem. In the area of food consumption, 
for example, older adults eat less per 
person and their diets tend to be more 
restricted for health and other reasons. 


Older people are also less likely to have 
children at home and more likely to be 
living alone. In this sense, they contrib- 
ute to another demographic trend. 


Smaller Households 

With the increase in elderly, divorced, 
and singles households, the average 
size of U.S. households is shrinking. 
During the 1960's, average household 
size declined from 3.3 to 3.1 persons. 
By 1980, it was down to 2.8 persons. In 
1960, 5.5 percent of the population lived 
alone. Now, the figure is 8.5 percent. 


“Based on the sharp reduction in 
household size between 1960 and 
1980, the demand for housing units 
would have increased 16 percent even 
without any growth in population,”’ 
Beale says. 


Much of the new construction is planned 
for singles or small families—more 
townhouses and condominiums, often 
designed for relatively unencumbered 
adult lifestyles. In fact, given the lower 
population growth rate of the 1970's, 
the housing industry would have suf- 
fered far more than it has if it weren't for 
this trend in household size. 
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The food sector is also affected. Singles 
and small families purchase food in 
smaller quantities and probably waste 
more food. There are more portions to 
be individually wrapped, a boon for the 
packaging industry. Moreover, people 
living alone can usually afford to spend 
a higher percentage of their income on 
food. 


According to a 1973-74 survey by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, persons liv- 
ing alone spent about 50 percent more 
on food per capita than those living in 
larger households. Those living alone 
also spent twice as much on dining out 
as others. 


“Never was there a decade like the 
1970's for the decline in household 
size,” says Beale, “but the trend may 
be easing up some. We're probably 
over the peak in the number of young 
adults leaving their parents to set up 
households of their own.” 


The children born in 1961, the peak 
year of the postwar baby boom, are 
reaching 22. Once they're established, 
fewer singles will be leaving home and 
needing housing. The high divorce rate 
and growing number of elderly will prob- 
ably prevent any turnaround in house- 
hold size, but household size should 
stabilize with the current increase in the 
birth rate. 


Exodus from the North 

Not only is the U.S. population growing 
and changing; it is also packing its bags 
and moving South and West. 


“The direction of the migration is well 
known and was fairly easy to predict, 
but its dimensions have been surpris- 
ing,” Beale says. “Between 1972 and 
1980, the Northeast and the industrial 
states of the Midwest received only 6 
percent of total population growth, while 
the South and West wound up with 
more than 90 percent. For the first time 
in our history, the center of population 
moved west of the Mississippi River.” 


Population growth has now dropped to 
just about zero in the Northeast, while 
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Beyond the Year 2000: A Population Odyssey 


Can the size of the U.S. population 
be accurately forecast into the dis- 
tant future? Probably not with current 
tools, but that doesn’t stop demogra- 
phers from trying. 

The Bureau of the Census recently 
released U.S. population forecasts 
through the year 2050. Forecasts for 
the mid-21st century range from a 
low of 231 million people to a high of 
429 million. The medium-range fore- 
cast is 309 million, up 75 million (32 
percent) from 1983's population esti- 
mate of 234 million people. 


The low-range forecast assumes that 
the U.S. population will level off at 
slightly above 260 million around the 
year 2015 and then start declining. 
This would require a reduction both 


the South is growing at about a 1 per- 
cent annual rate and the West at 2.6 
percent. States with only a third of the 
population are accounting for three- 
fourths of the population growth. Both 
migration and higher birth rates are 
responsible. 


Population growth in formerly rural sec- 
tions of the South, West, and elsewhere 
is increasing the competition for land 
and water. 


New Peoples, New Lifestyles 

While Americans are moving around the 
country, immigration is changing the 
composition of the U.S. population. 
Most of today’s immigrants are from 
Latin America and Asia. 


Between 1970 and 1980, the Hispanic 
population (both native and foreign 
born) rose from 9 million to more than 
14 million, a 60-percent increase. 
Meanwhile, the Asian population dou- 
bled, from 1.7 million to 3.3 million. The 
largest number of Asian immigrants 
come from Vietnam, Korea, and the 
Philippines. 


in births and immigration. The mid- 
range forecast assumes that popula- 
tion figures won't level off until 
around 2050. Under the high-range 
forecast, the population is still 
growing by 2050 because of higher 
birth and immigration rates and lower 
death rates than those of today. 


All the forecasts show that the per- 
centage of females will edge up to 
about 52 percent of the population 
from 51 percent today. 


Between 1940 and 1980, the U.S. 
population grew 71 percent from 133 
million to 228 million. The largest in- 
crease of nearly 30 million occurred 
between 1950 and 1960. During the 
1970's, the population grew by 23 
million. 


“The increase in refugee immigration, 
particularly from Southeast Asia, was 
unexpected,” Beale says. “The influx of 
Cubans in 1980 was another such 
case.” 


Net legal immigration totaled 4 million 
between 1970 and 1980. Reliable sta- 
tistics on illegal immigration are hard to 
find. Beale notes that the 1980 Census 
of Population found about 5% million 
more people than demographers could 
explain, but part of this number reflects 
better counting techniques. 


The immigration of people from distinct 
ethnic backgrounds adds to the variety 
of social and economic life in America. 
Their food preferences may also have 
an impact—increased demand for food 
imports from their native lands and even 
a response in the U.S. food sector to al- 
ter production, processing, and market- 
ing practices to fill growing demand for 
certain ethnic foods. 0 


[Based largely on an interview with 
USDA demographer Calvin Beale of the 
Economic Development Division, Eco- 
nomic Research Service. | 











Smokestacks to Services: 
An Economy in Transition 


s the dark clouds of recession lift, 

the U.S. economy and the lives of 
many blue-collar workers may not be re- 
turning to normal. A new American eco- 
nomic structure may be emerging that is 
far removed from the heavy industrial 
base of past decades. 


“The economy seems to be undergoing 
a profound, long-term structural 
change,” says USDA economist Paul 
Prentice. Prentice analyzes national 
economic trends for USDA’s Economic 
Research Service. 


“Current high unemployment and low 
GNP growth may be harsh transitional 
pains, but the structural adjustments 
won't end with recovery later this year,” 
he contends. The changes in industry, 
the work force, and consumption pat- 
terns will continue, and they will affect 
the next generation of Americans, in- 
cluding farmers. 


Prentice joins many fellow economists 





P 


in the view that the United States and 
most other developed nations are grad- 
ually shedding heavy, smokestack in- 
dustries as they shift to service-oriented 
and high technology enterprises. The 
heavy industries are shrinking, chang- 
ing, or moving to developing countries. 


“Automobiles, steel, heavy manufactur- 
ing, and mining aren't likely to recover 
their once-dominant roles in the U.S. 
economy, even with strong economic 
growth,” Prentice says. “This means 
that unemployed steel and auto workers 





The Service Sector Jumps Ahead, Accounting for Nearly All the Growth in U.S. 
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aren't all going to be rehired. !n many 
cases, they'll have to be retrained.” 


In their day, the great smokestack in- 
dustries were the foundation of U.S. 
prosperity. But today, for several rea- 
sons, Americans have learned to adjust 
their standard of living to fewer, lighter 
materials, including smaller homes, 
lighter cars, and lower energy consump- 
tion. This has reduced demand for the 
output of U.S. heavy industry. 


Even more influential has been the rela- 
tively high cost of labor. In developing 
countries, labor costs are often a frac- 
tion of what they are here. Thus, many 
American companies are moving labor- 
intensive plants overseas to keep their 
product prices competitive. “The rela- 
tive prices of labor in other lands are 
compelling economic arguments that 
production should occur in those na- 
tions,” Prentice says. 


Service Is Our Specialty 

So, what is our function in the new 
world economic structure? Prentice 
says that the United States continues to 
move more in the direction of a service- 
oriented economy, instead of a product- 
oriented one. In particular, we are be- 
coming more specialized in high 
technology areas such as computers, 
communications, electronics, medicine, 
finance, and engineering. 


According to Prentice, the switch to 
services is a logical step from heavy 
mining and manufacturing, and it will be 
the primary source of future American 
economic growth. Already, the United 
States has twice as many service jobs 
as industrial ones. This trend will contin- 
ue, he says, and it will be as massive 
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and basic as the shift in the 1800's from 
an agrarian economy to an industrial 
one. 


The shift has been evolving for many 
years, but the current recession con- 
centrated the impact on certain basic in- 
dustries while largely sparing those with 
strong growth potential. U.S. jobs in the 
manufacture of durable goods (cars, re- 
frigerators, furniture, industrial and farm 
machinery, etc.) peaked in the mid- 
1960's at about 19 percent of total em- 
ployment. The figure was down to 13 
percent last year. 


“As the economy picks up steam, em- 
ployment in durables manufacturing will 
grow more slowly than the rest of the 
economy,” Prentice says. 


In contrast, the emerging service indus- 
tries have continued growing despite 
the recession. Even after adjusting for 
inflation, consumer spending on serv- 
ices rose about 2 percent in 1982, com- 
pared with a 2-percent decline in spend- 
ing on durable goods. Prentice expects 
the high-growth service industries to 
continue expanding faster than the gen- 
eral economy during the 1980's. 


Impact on Agriculture 

How will these changes affect U.S. agri- 
culture? For one thing, the production 
inputs used by American farmers will in- 
creasingly come from foreign sources, 
Prentice says. Already, more than a 
third of the fertilizer used on U.S. farms 
is imported, up from a fourth a decade 
ago. Also, foreign companies may even- 
tually capture a larger share of the U.S. 
farm machinery market, maybe even ri- 
valing their share of the U.S. auto 
market. 


A positive effect of the shift to a more 
service-based economy will be greater 
foreign demand for U.S. agricultural ex- 
ports. In the developing nations, 
growing industrialization will create new 
jobs and new prosperity, meaning an in- 
creased wherewithal to buy U.S. agri- 
cultural products. 


For example, South Korean production 
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Shielding industries from for- 
eign competition might only pre- 
serve inefficiencies in the 
economy. 





of steel and other industrial goods 
helped push their economic growth to 
new highs in the 1970's. Concurrently, 
South Korean demand for U.S. farm 
products grew dramatically. 


While such benefits lie on the near hori- 
zon, Americans still have to endure the 
pains of shifting further away from 
heavy industry. Because of that transi- 
tion, employment and economic growth 
may not be as strong as in past periods 
of recovery, thus holding down growth 
in domestic demand for agricultural 
products. 


“Structural change is very difficult for an 
economy to go through,” Prentice 
notes. “There may be a greater than 
normal effect on agriculture.” 


Also, when growth in the agricultural 
sector does occur, more of it will prob- 
ably come in the services performed on 
food than in basic farm production. 
Processing, packaging, and marketing 
are taking an increasing share of the 
food dollar, and the farm production 
share is shrinking. 


Finally, growth in the demand for food 
and beverages probably won't match 
the expansion in many other sectors of 


the economy. In the United States, food 
demand is driven mostly by population 
growth rather than income growth. In 
fact, over the last 20 years, the food 
and beverage share of disposable in- 
come has declined steadily as income 
has risen—from 20 percent in 1960 to 
17 percent in 1970 and 16 percent in 
1980. 


Next Phase 

Despite the problems of structural 
change and the mixed consequences 
for agriculture, Prentice contends that 
the basic shift toward a high technology, 
service economy is a favorable one. 


“This is the next phase of post- 
industrial America,” he says. “Ultimate- 
ly, the economy will benefit all the way 
through, but it will be years down the 
road before all the change has really 
been absorbed. In the meantime, some 
of the adjustments are bound to be 
difficult.” 


However, Prentice cautions that efforts 
to resist the changes would increase 
the problems of coping with the inevita- 
ble. For example, shielding industries 
from foreign competition might only pre- 
serve the inefficiencies in the U.S. and 
world economy. 


Barriers, including trade barriers, will be 
less and less effective as national econ- 
omies everywhere become more linked. 
That, Prentice explains, may be the 
greatest structural change of all—we 





are moving toward an integrated worid 
economy, where no nation is isolated 
from the economic condition of the 
others. 


Growing economic interconnection, he 
says, “is the culmination of the huge ex- 
pansion in world trade after World War 
ll. The global marketplace is going to 
dictate the allocation of resources. You 


Sales, Sanitation, 
and Software 


“Service job” calls up mental images 
of a waitress, a sales clerk, a barber, 
but services also include many other 
occupations from plumbers to bank- 

ers to doctors. 


Distinctions between producers of 
goods and providers of services 


aren't always easy to make from em- 
ployment statistics, so definitions 
and figures vary considerably. How- 
ever, one broad definition does make 
the job of classifying workers rela- 
tively simple: Any industry whose 
workers do not produce a physical 
product can be considered a service 
industry. 


According to a Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics survey for 1981, 68 percent of 
the 100 million U.S. workers were not 
employed in manufacturing, mining, 
construction, or agricultural produc- 
tion. On this basis, roughly two-thirds 
of American workers were providing 
a service, rather than a product. 


But what exactly were they doing? 
Where did they work? 


Retail and wholesale trade account- 
ed for 20.5 percent of total employ- 
ment, led by eating and drinking 
places with 4.6 million workers, gro- 
cery stores with 2.3 million, and de- 
partment stores and mail order retail- 
ers with 2.1 million. Other retail trade 
ranged from car and truck dealers to 
lumber and building materials sales 
to gas stations, furniture stores, and 
florists. 


can’t have a global economy in equilib- 
rium with some parts of the international 
labor force making $2 an hour and 
others making $24.” 


How will U.S. farmers fare in a unified 
world economy? They must remain effi- 
cient, low-cost producers to keep their 
competitive edge, Prentice says, but 
they have a big advantage in America’s 


The transportation industry (moving 
products or people by truck or taxi, 

ship or barge, and train or airplane) 
accounted for 3.7 million workers in 
1981. The communications industry 
(including TV, radio, and telephone) 
had 1.5 million workers, while public 





Where Americans Work 





1981 U.S. 


employment 
in mill 











natural resources. Few places in the 
world, he notes, can boast such a rich, 
thick layer of topsoil and such a favora- 
ble climate for agriculture.0 


[Based on an interview with economist 
Paul Prentice of the National Econom- 
ics Division, Economic Research Serv- 
ice.] 


utilities and sanitary services had 1.4 
million. 


Financial services (such as banks, 
credit agencies, and securities bro- 
kers), together with insurance and 
real estate, accounted for 6.1 million 
workers. Another 4.1 million jobs 
were categorized under business 
and repair services—inciuding ad- 
vertising, commercial research and 
development, computer program- 
ming, home-repair services, employ- 
ment agencies, business consult- 
ants, auto-repair shops, and similar 
services. 


Personal services (including such 
employers as beauty and barber 
shops, hotels and motels, and dry 
cleaners) were responsible for 3.9 
million jobs. Entertainment and rec- 
reation services such as movie thea- 
ters and bowling alleys employed 1.1 
million people. 


One large category was professional 
and related services, with 20.2 mil- 
lion jobs. Included were doctors, 
dentists, nurses, lawyers, teachers, 
engineers, architects, clergy, ac- 
countants, bookkeepers, librarians, 
welfare workers, economists, and 
others in such fields. Employment in 
schools, colleges, and other educa- 
tional services totaled about 7.9 mil- 
lion, while jobs in the health profes- 
sions added up to 6.8 million. 


Finally, federal and local govern- 

ments—including the postal serv- 
ice—provided jobs for 5.2 million 

people in the area of public admin- 
istration. 
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AGRICULTURAL ROUNDUP 


EC Faces Severe 
Budget Strains 


Can the European Community 
continue to subsidize its agricul- 
ture as liberally as it has in the 
past? “Maybe so, but not without 
severe budget strains,” says 
Ron Trostle, a specialist on 
Western European agriculture 
for USDA's Economic Research 
Service. 


Total European Community (EC) 
spending on agriculture in- 
creased nearly 20 percent in 
1982. “Expenditures might rise 
another 25 percent or more this 
year, causing some serious 
budget balancing problems for 
the EC,” Trostle adds. 


The 10 EC nations have a histo- 
ry of high farm prices. The EC's 
Common Agricultural Policy sup- 
ports farm income through farm 
price supports, storage aid, and 
export refunds (subsidies to cov- 
er differences between relatively 
low export prices and high inter- 
nal farm prices). Attractive price 
supports and lack of production 
controls have encouraged sharp 
increases in farm output in re- 
cent years. 


Subsidized sales of the excess 
output on world markets have 
meant rising EC expenditures, 
which are threatening to deplete 
the agricultural funds provided to 
the EC Commission by member 
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nations. As early as 1980, it ap- 
peared the funds allocated 
would be depleted within 2 or 3 
years. 


However, reduced 1981 produc- 
tion and high world prices, par- 
ticularly for sugar, wheat, and 
butter, decreased the cost of the 
EC's subsidy program. 


By the second half of 1982, it 
was another story. Record cere- 
al and sugar harvests and a dra- 
matic increase in EC milk pro- 
duction, coupled with stagnant 
demand, resulted in a sharp in- 
crease in export refunds. 


“Even if this year’s export 
volume were equal to that of 
1982, total expenditures on ex- 
port refunds would increase 
roughly one-third,” Trostle says. 
“However, exports of most of the 
major commodities are expected 
to increase significantly as the 
EC disposes of bumper crops 
harvested in late 1982.” In the 
last several years, export re- 
funds have accounted for around 
45 percent of the EC’s expendi- 
tures on agriculture. 


According to Trostle, the EC is 
almost certain to begin 
experiencing serious financial 
strains this year or next. The 
strains will force either an in- 
crease in available funding or 
less support for agricultural 
exports. 


Some additional funding seems 
likely, but any new arrange- 
ments will place a greater finan- 
cial burden on those EC coun- 
tries that benefit the most. This 
is almost certain to stir heated 
debate within the EC. 


The United States has a stake in 
the outcome of this debate. Sub- 
sidized sales of growing EC farm 
production have raised strong 
U.S. objections. The U.S. posi- 
tion is that EC policies undercut 
American markets, particularly 
at a time when the United States 
is cutting back on its production 
to restore balance to glutted 
world markets. 


Fresh, Frozen, 
and Fried 


America’s love of french fries, 
fresh salads, and frozen greens 
is spelling big changes in the 
vegetable world, according to 
Michael Stelimacher, an econo- 
mist with USDA's Economic Re- 
search Service. 


French fries have become a 
modern staple, while overall po- 
tato consumption has remained 
fairly steady. Since 1960, per 
capita consumption of frozen po- 
tatoes (mostly french fries) has 
climbed from 2.7 pounds a year 
to more than 18 pounds, retail 
weight. Most of the increase can 
be traced to restaurants and fast 
food outlets. Of the 3.6 billion 
tons of french fries produced in 
1981, 85 percent were packed in 
institutional-size containers. 


While Americans are gobbling 
up more fries, they are also 
showing a stronger preference 
for fresh vegetables, Stell- 
macher says. A recent Gallup 
Poll showed that 64 percent of 
the women and 57 percent of the 
men surveyed wanted to see sal- 
ad bars in restaurants. This 
compares with 48 percent and 
45 percent, respectively, in 
1975. Salad-only meals have be- 
come an increasingly popular 
fare. 


Since 1960, consumption of 
fresh lettuce has risen from 17.5 
to 23.8 pounds per capita 
(excluding home grown); cucum- 
bers from 2.6 to 4.1 pounds; 
green peppers from 2.2 to 3.2 
pounds; and broccoli from four- 
tenths of a pound to 1.9 pounds. 


Overall commercial consumption 
of fresh vegetables (excluding 
potatoes) is up only about 1 
pound from 1960's 96.2 pounds 
per capita, but that comparison 
conceals an important trend. Be- 
cause of improved processing 
techniques, the use of fresh veg- 
etables declined dramatically af- 
ter World War Il. A low of 88.1 
pounds per capita was reached 


in the early 1970's. Then fresh 
vegetable consumption started 
to rise, increasing nearly a 
pound a year to 97.1 pounds in 
1981. 


Frozen vegetables have also 
benefited from consumers’ 
changing preferences. Since 
1960, per capita consumption 
has grown steadily from nearly 7 
pounds to 11.3 pounds. Con- 
sumption has more than tripled 
for frozen corn and more than 
doubled for frozen broccoli, car- 
rots, cauliflower, and onions. 


Total consumption of canned 
vegetables, at 45.9 pounds per 
capita, remains well out in front 
of frozen vegetables. However, 
the pattern has changed from an 
upward trend that peaked at 54 
pounds in 1973 into a downward 
trend. Current consumption is 
still a few pounds above the 
1960 level, but only because of 
growth in the use of canned to- 
matoes and tomato products. 


“Heightened consumer aware- 
ness of nutrition has probably 
contributed to the decreased use 
of canned vegetables and in- 
creased fresh and frozen con- 
sumption. Most canned vegeta- 
bles have a relatively high salt 
content, and some consumers 
are concerned about their sodi- 
um intake,” Stellmacher says. 


According to Stelimacher, these 
consumption trends in vegeta- 
bles may herald some changes 
for growers and processors. 


“Because of consumers’ 
growing preference for frozen 
vegetables, processed vegeta- 
ble farming will probably contin- 
ue to move out of the Midwest, 
where plants primarily process 
canned vegetables. The Pacific 
Northwest, which has most of 
the freezing plants, will benefit. 
In addition, growers there get 
higher yields because of 
irrigation. 


Demand patterns also suggest 
further increases in broccoli and 
cauliflower acreage. 











Natural Gas and the 
Fertilizer Connection 


he tripling of natural gas prices in 

recent years, and anticipated sharp 
increases through 1985, will have a sig- 
nificant impact on agriculture. The con- 
sequences go beyond higher energy 
bills for many farmers. 


In terms of overall dependence on gas 
or total dollars involved, the major agri- 
cultural impact centers on the fertilizer 
industry and the cost of producing nitro- 
gen fertilizer. Natural gas is essential to 
the production of anhydrous ammonia, 
the basis for nearly all the nitrogen ferti- 
lizer used in the United States. 


From 1975 to 1981, industrial prices for 
natural gas rose from an average of 99 
cents to $2.90 per thousand cubic feet. 
if the current law remains in force, fur- 
ther increases are expected, with prices 
possibly doubling 1981 levels by 1985. 


Fertilizer producers probably face 
higher than average price increases be- 
cause they now pay less than other in- 
dustrial users. This is the result of long- 
term contracts made back in the 1960's 
and early 1970's, as well as special 
pricing exemptions granted to agricul- 
turally related firms by the Natural Gas 
Policy Act of 1978. 


Prices for interstate gas (gas trans- 
ported across state lines for sale) have 
been regulated since 1938, with federal 
controls on the wellhead (point of origin) 
price since 1954. The ceiling on well- 
head prices has slowed exploration and 
development of new gas supplies, re- 
sulting in recurrent gas shortages dur- 
ing the middle to late 1970's. 


Prices for intrastate gas (gas used with- 
in the state where it is produced) were 
not regulated prior to 1979. The higher 
prices induced a large supply relative to 
demand in intrastate markets. 


The Natural Gas Policy Act of 1978 leg- 
islated a phased, partial decontrol of 
gas prices. As the law now stands, the 
wellhead price of about 50 percent of 
the natural gas sold in interstate mar- 
kets will be decontrolled by 1985. This 
partial decontrol should prevent short- 





For Ammonia Fertilizer Producers, Natural Gas Costs Are Going Up, 
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ages, but interstate gas prices will rise 
considerably as a result. 


The Administration has proposed total 
price decontrol, similar to the complete 
deregulation of crude oil prices in 1981. 
Under such a plan, gas prices would 
also climb, although the initial price rise 
might be much smaller than under cur- 
rent legislation. The main reason is that 
partial decontrol retains some pricing 
distortions that would encourage re- 
gional pipeline suppliers with large 
quantities of regulated gas to bid up 
prices for deregulated gas. Under total 
price decontrol, all gas pipelines would 
be on a more equal footing in competing 
for supplies, so there would be little in- 
centive to bid up gas prices. 


impact on Fertilizer industry 

Uncertainties about natural gas supplies 
and prices are among the chief con- 
cerns of the nitrogen fertilizer industry. 
Natural gas is the basis for more than 
95 percent of U.S. ammonia production, 


and it’s also the largest single expense 
item in ammonia production. 


A ton of ammonia for nitrogen fertilizer 
may require 36,000-38,000 cubic feet 
of natural gas. As a raw material in the 
chemical reaction, about 21,000 cubic 
feet of gas are combined with nitrogen 
from the air to produce a ton of ammo- 
nia. Another 15,000 to 17,000 cubic feet 
may be used to provide heat and other 
energy for the high temperature, high 
pressure chemical reaction. 


Last year, natural gas accounted for 75 
percent of the variable costs of 
producing ammonia for the average 
plant, given a 36,000 cubic foot per ton 
gas requirement. Therefore, the cost of 
producing ammonia would rise about 75 
percent if natural gas prices doubled. 


Production costs for other nitrogen ferti- 
lizer products derived from ammonia, 
such as urea and ammonium nitrate, 
would not rise as much. The increases 
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might average only about 35 percent 
because gas accounts for a much 
smaller share of their production costs. 


However, all fertilizer producers will not 
be affected equally. Within the aver- 
ages, there will be a wide range of dif- 
ferences, depending on a producer’s 
current cost of gas, plant efficiency, lo- 
cation, and other factors. 


For example, many of the newer, larger, 
more efficient ammonia plants are lo- 
cated in the Gulf area where large 
quantities of natural gas are produced. 
The plants currently relying on higher 
priced intrastate gas would not incur the 
substantial price increases facing users 
of interstate gas. 


How the Consequences Vary 

U.S. ammonia producers paid an aver- 
age of $2.30 per thousand cubic feet for 
natural gas in 1981, but prices for indi- 
vidual plants ranged from less than 50 
cents to more than $4 per thousand cu- 
bic feet. By 1985, natural gas cost dif- 
ferences for ammonia plants will be 
much less. Many plants now operating 
profitably because of low gas costs 
based on temporary price exemptions 
or long-term contracts may then be 
operating at a loss. Some will have to 
close down. 


Plants also show substantial variations 
in efficiency. The amount of gas re- 
quired to produce a ton of fertilizer de- 
pends on the type of plant and the de- 
sign features of various production 
components. 


Inefficient plants can reduce the impact 
of rising gas prices by upgrading their 
production processes. By modifying or 
retrofitting their operation with the ap- 
propriate technology, many plant own- 
ers can increase gas efficiency as much 
as 15 to 20 percent. If such modifica- 
tions occur on a wide scale, domestic 
fertilizer production would get a boost, 
and prices to farmers could be lower 
than they might otherwise be. 


In any case, manufacturers will have to 
absorb a large share of the expected in- 
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creases in gas prices in order to keep 
their product prices competitive. That's 
especially true of firms with low-price 
contracts and special price exemptions. 
Although their production costs will 
climb sharply when these contracts and 
exemptions expire, they'll have to hold 
product price increases in line with firms 
that already pay market prices for natu- 
ral gas. In addition, the entire industry 
faces growing competition from abroad. 


For these reasons, a doubling in natural 
gas prices may mean only a 25-percent 
rise in manufacturers’ prices for ammo- 
nia, assuming demand and imports re- 
main the same as last year. Likewise, 
producer prices for such derivative fer- 
tilizers as urea and ammonium nitrate 
might rise only 12 to 15 percent. 


Prices at the farm would rise even less 
because transportation, handling, and 
distribution account for a third to a half 
of the prices farmers pay for nitrogen. 
These cost ingredients would be largely 
unaffected by a natural gas price rise. 
Consequently, a doubling of natural gas 
prices, assuming constant imports, 
would probably result in a farm price in- 
crease of only about 10 to 15 percent. 


In that case, nitrogen costs would likely 
rise about 3 cents per bushel of corn, 
from 1982's average (all nitrogen prod- 
ucts) of 24.5 cents to 27.5 cents. 
Percentagewise, ammonia costs would 
increase more than costs for other nitro- 
gen fertilizer products, but ammonia 
would still be the best nitrogen buy. Its 
cost, at 18.0 cents per bushel of corn, 
would remain far below urea’s 32.5 
cents and ammonium nitrate’s 34.0 
cents per bushel. 


Altogether, the price rise could cost 
farmers $500—$800 million a year more 
than the $5 to $6 billion they now pay 
for nitrogen. However, the U.S. fertilizer 
industry will absorb a far greater share 
of the natural gas price increases than 
will farmers. 


Competition from Abroad 
Adding to the twin problems of higher 


natural gas prices and poor farm eco- 
nomic conditions, the industry faces 
growing competition from lower cost ni- 
trogen imports. In the 1970's, the United 
States was usually a net exporter of ni- 
trogen fertilizers based on ammonia. In 
1982, imports and exports of nitrogen 
were about equal, and the trend does 
not favor domestic producers. 


Five million tons of U.S. ammonia pro- 
duction capacity—about 25 percent of 
total capacity—shut down in 1982. 
Meanwhile, ammonia was being 
imported in the Gulf area at $115 a ton 
or less, $40 to $50 a ton below operat- 
ing costs for some U.S. producers. 


In the future, the United States will rely 
increasingly on imports from Canada, 
the USSR, the Caribbean, Mexico, and 
the Middie East. New ammonia produc- 
tion capacity is being constructed in 
these five areas. Each has surplus gas 
and a need for foreign exchange, partic- 
ularly U.S. dollars. 


The Soviet Union alone has over one- 
third of the world’s natural gas reserves. 
in 1981, Soviet ammonia accounted for 
about half of U.S. imports, but this 
share has since dropped. 


By 1985, the USSR and the other four 
areas will account for 30 percent of 
world ammonia production capacity, 
compared with 25 percent in 1980. Over 
the same period, the U.S. share of 
world production is likely to decline from 
16 to 12 percent. 


In general, the import competition helps 
hold down fertilizer prices for U.S. farm- 
ers. However, the potential long-term 
threat to the domestic industry has 
raised some concerns about the danger 
of growing dependence on foreign sup- 
plies for a key farm production input.O 


[Written by USDA economist Ted 
Eichers of the National Economics Divi- 
sion, Economic Research Service, 
based on information provided by col- 
leagues Tom Lutton and Paul Andri- 
lenas. | 








Planting Without |. ° 
Plowing 3 


S ignificant changes have been 
occurring in the way American 
farmers till the soil. During the last dec- 
ade, many farmers have shifted from al- 
most complete reliance on convention- 
al, deep tillage equipment such as the 
moldboard plow to conservation tillage 
practices. 


Several factors are behind these 
changes. Economic pressures have en- 
couraged farmers to adopt cost-saving 
practices, particularly those that reduce 
fuel use in crop production. Fewer field 
operations mean lower fuel bilis and 
maybe some savings on labor costs. 


Another factor is the increase in double- 
cropping of wheat and soybeans. Criti- 
cal growth days can be gained by plant- 
ing soybeans directly in wheat stubble 
immediately behind the combine, rather 
than spending several days preparing a 
conventional seed bed. 


A third factor is that conservation tillage 
preserves more moisture for plant 
growth. That can be a key advantage in 
some moisture-short areas in the West. 


Finally, the growing popularity of con- 
servation tillage partly reflects a greater 
conservation consciousness on the part 
of farmers, the general public, and gov- 
ernment. Concerns about soil erosion 
and its effect on long-term productivity 
have intensified efforts to protect the 
soil resource base. Also, water quality 
programs have encouraged practices 
that reduce the movement of soil, nutri- 
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Conservation-Tilled Acreage 
increased More Than 150% 
Since 1973" 





1973 1982 





million acres 
Conservation 
tillage 44.0 111.9 
i 39.1 100.3 
No-till 4.9 11.6 
Conventional 
tillage 
Total tilled 
acreage 


‘Based on data published in No-Till Farmer. 


203.6 204.2 


247.6 316.1 





ents, and pesticides from fields to 
streams. 


Unlike conventional tillage, where all 
the topsoil is mixed or inverted through 
plowing, power tilling, or multiple 
disking, conservation tillage focuses on 
minimizing soil disturbances and leav- 
ing plant residues on the surface. Prac- 
tices vary from no-till, where only the 
area around the seed zone is prepared, 
to the more common minimum till, 
where the entire field surface may be 
worked with some form of limited tillage. 


According to most reports, farmers’ use 
of conservation tillage practices has in- 
creased dramatically during the last 


decade. The most comprehensive evi- 
dence of this comes from No-Till Farm- 
er, a Milwaukee-based farm periodical. 
Its figures are compiled annually from 
state agronomists of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, who use available informa- 
tion, observations, and judgment. Al- 
though estimation procedures may vary 
from state to state and year to year, 
these figures are the only ones avail- 
able on tillage practices across the 
country since the early 1970’s. 


How Much and Where? 

Based on the data published by No-Till 
Farmer, U.S. crop acreage in minimum 
tillage increased 157 percent and acre- 
age in no-till increased 137 percent 
from 1973 to 1982. In the same period, 
conventionally tilled acreage showed al- 
most no change. 


In 1982, minimum tillage practices were 
used on about 100 million acres and no- 
till on about 12 million acres. Together, 
the two forms of conservation tillage ac- 
counted for about 1 out of every 3 acres 
of tilled land in the United States. Nine 
years earlier, in 1973, about 39 million 
acres were in minimum till and 5 million 
in no-till—only about 1 of every 6 acres 
of tilled land. 


The popularity of conservation tillage 
varies widely by region. In 1982, it ac- 
counted for almost half of the tilled crop 
area in the Southeast and a third or 
more of the crop area in the Corn Belt- 
Great Lakes region, Northeast, and 
Rocky Mountain states. In the Great 
Plains and Pacific region, conservation 
tillage was used on a fourth and a fifth 
of the acreage, respectively. 


Many reasons can be found for the re- 
gional differences in farmers’ use of 
conservation tillage practices. Soil types 
differ among regions, with yields re- 
sponding better in some soil types than 
others. Soil temperatures also affect 
how yields respond to conservation till- 
age. For example, no-till often leads to 
yield reductions in cooler, wetter soils 
because of poorer germination. 


Another reason for regional variations 
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relates to differences in dominant crops. 
Some crops grow better with reduced 
tillage than others. Vegetables, for in- 
stance, are not commonly grown under 
no-till. Regional attitudes and percep- 
tions may also influence the adoption of 
conservation tillage. 


Research Findings 

The interest in alternative tillage 
practices—and their effect on crop 
yields and profitability—has spawned a 
large number of research studies de- 
signed to help formulate recommenda- 
tions to farmers. The trouble is that the 
research varies greatly in terms of crops 
covered, geographic area, the focus of 
study, and experimental design. 


Available research needs to be supple- 
mented by long-term studies that com- 
pare the effects of various tillage prac- 
tices over a large variety of crops and 
regions. Nevertheless, several generali- 
zations are possible based on a survey 
of current research results: 


© Yields under conservation tillage may 
be higher, lower, or the same as with 





Yields may be higher, lower, or 
the same—it all depends. 





conventional tillage. It depends on ferti- 
lization, pest control, and such site- 
specific conditions as soil type, temper- 
ature, and moisture. 


© Fuel and labor requirements are lower 
with conservation tillage, but herbicide 
and insecticide use are higher. 


® Soil erosion and water runoff from 
cropland are significantly reduced, and 
nutrient loss is controlled to a limited 
extent. 


The yield question is hotly debated, and 
rightly so because yield is a major con- 
sideration influencing the adoption of 
conservation tillage practices by farm- 
ers. Experiments haven't provided de- 
finitive answers, but they have identified 
some relationships. 


Coarse, sandy, or loam soils tend to 
have higher yields under conservation 
tillage. Poorly drained soils show lower 





Conservation Tillage Is Practiced on More Than 40% of the Tilled Farm Acreage in 
Some Regions.' 


‘Figures were compiled from 1982 data published by No-Till Farmer. 
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yields. The quality of management also 
affects yields. Seed must be placed and 
covered more precisely under a no-till 
system. No-till has been called an all-or- 
nothing proposition in which all the 
proper steps must be carried out for a 
successful crop. 


Chemical Use 

Another difference between convention- 
al and conservation tillage is evident in 
chemical use. Fertilizer is more often 
broadcast or surface spread with no-till, 
rather than applied below the surface. 


Pesticide use increases with conserva- 
tion tillage because of additional weed 
and insect problems. Reduced cultiva- 
tion means greater weed problems. 
Also, when the new crop is planted 
amid residue from a previous crop, in- 
sect problems are likely to multiply. In- 
sects are harbored in the decaying plant 
residue, especially if residue remains on 
the ground over the winter. 


Some researchers have reported that 
pesticide use rises 40 to 50 percent 
when switching from conventional till- 
age to no-till. Of course, increases in 
herbicide and insecticide use will be dif- 
ferent for each operator, depending on 
such factors as the initial pesticide ap- 
plication, historical weed and insect 
problems, the purity of the seed, and so 
on. 


Despite these additional chemical in- 
puts, the cost savings with conservation 
tillage can be significant. Savings on 
energy and labor have a direct impact 
on net returns. The studies reviewed 
showed increased net returns from con- 
servation tillage, even after deducting 
additional costs for pesticides. 


In cases where yields do increase, con- 
servation tillage may achieve not only a 
net reduction in inputs and operating 
costs, but also larger production.O 


[Written by economists Lee Chris- 
tensen and Richard Magleby of the 
Natural Resource Economics Division, 
Economic Research Service. } 








REPORTS IN THE NEWS 


Energy by the 
fasotah 

U.S. farmers used on-farm 
pumps to irrigate an estimated 
42.6 million acres in 1980, up 
from 35 million acres in 1974. 
Pump irrigation showed rapid 
growth despite the steep rise in 
energy costs, says USDA econ- 
omist Gordon Sloggett. 


Energy costs for on-farm pump 
irrigation more than tripled from 
1974 to 1980, increasing from 
$530 million to $1.9 billion. 
Sharply rising energy prices 
were mostly responsible, al- 
though increases in irrigated 
acreage also contributed to 
higher energy bills. 


Improved efficiency could trim 
energy costs for many farmers 
with on-farm irrigation pumps. 


“A properly designed water 
pump can operate at 75 to 80 
percent efficiency,” Sloggett 
says. “However, various studies 
indicate that irrigation pumps in 
the United States operate at an 
average of 55 to 60 percent 
efficiency.” 


He discusses the potential sav- 
ings, and possible drawbacks, 
from irrigation scheduling, use of 
tail-water pits that recirculate 
runoff water, and use of more ef- 
ficient application systems, such 
as low-pressure center pivots. 


Irrigators also have to consider 
alternative energy sources. Nat- 
ural gas is still cheaper than 
electricity, but the gap is narrow- 
ing rapidly. Natural gas prices 
climbed 400 percent between 
1973 and 1980, while electricity 
prices rose 139 percent. 


Despite the cost of energy, 
pump irrigation seems to have a 
bright future. Favorable econom- 
ic conditions could lead to an in- 
crease of 3 to 4 million acres in 
Great Plains irrigation by the 
year 2020. 


In his report, Sloggett analyzes 
these issues and presents 24 
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pages of tables with state and 
regional statistics on pump irri- 
gation and related energy costs 
and use. 


Energy and U.S. Agriculture: 
Irrigation Pumping, 1974-80 
by Gordon Sloggett. (Published 
December 1982; 44 pages, tet 
and data tables; GPO Stock No. 
001-019-00329-4; $4.75.) 


Assets Down, 
Debts Up 


Financial conditions in the farm 
sector continued to deteriorate 
last year. By January 1, 1983, 
total farm assets had fallen 2 
percent from a year earlier to an 
estimated $1.07 trillion. 


This was the first time in 28 
years that farm assets had de- 
clined in current dollar value. 
Meanwhile, farm debt rose to a 
record $215 billion, up from 
$202 billion on January 1, 1982. 
The 6.6 percent rise in debt, 
however, was only about half the 
average annual rate of debt 
growth during the 1970's. 


Caught between declining asset 
values and higher debts, farm- 
ers’ equity fell to $855 billion. 
The 4—percent decline was the 
largest percentage decrease 
since USDA farm balance sheet 
statistics were first collected in 
1940. Average equity per farm 
dropped to $359,000, down from 
$371,000 a year earlier. 


“One of the principal effects of 
the drop in real farm equity 
(wealth) has been a very rapid 
decline in farmers’ borrowing ca- 
pacity,” says economist George 
Amols, a farm financial sector 
analyst for USDA's Economic 
Research Service. 


“In the past, farm income has 
dropped and real farm equity 
has occasionally turned down for 
a year, but not in recent history 
has the sector experienced such 
an extended period of uniformly 
adverse financial conditions,” 
Amols says. 


What's the outlook for 1983? 
“Cash flow difficulties will per- 
sist this year,”’ says Amols. 


“Those farmers with high debt 
loads and no alternative sources 
of income will be hardest hit.” 
However, he also notes that the 
financial outlook recently took a 
turn for the better. “Heavy par- 
ticipation in the payment-in-kind 
(PIK) program has improved 
prospects for commodity prices 
and farm incomes this year, with 
further improvements likely in 
1984. Thus, there may now be 
some light at the end of the 
tunnel.” 


A more detailed analysis of farm 
financial conditions is available 
in Outlook and Situation: Agri- 
cultural Finance. The report cov- 
ers financial trends, farmland 
values, cash sources and uses 
of funds, farm taxation, and fi- 
nancial conditions by type of 
farm. 


Outlook and Situation: Agri- 
cultural Finance by George 
Amols and others. (Published 
December 1982; 28 pages of 
text, charts, and tables; GPO 
Stock No. 001-000-04314-5; 
$3.50.) 
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FARMLINE TRENDS 


Monthly Price Monitor 


U.S. average farm prices rose again in 
March. Corn prices increased for the fifth 
straight month, reaching the highest level 
since August 1981. Soybeans held fairly 
steady, with prices still trailing year-ear- 
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lier levels. Wheat pulled within a few 
cents of March 1982 prices. Cotton rose 
to 58¢ a pound, up 8¢ from March 1982. 
Milk prices dropped. Choice steers 
climbed to near $64 per cwt, while feeder 


steers averaged above $69 for the first 

time since April 1981. Barrows and gilts 
dropped in March to the lowest price in a 
year. Broiler prices also declined. 
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